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ABSTRACT 



Employers are experiencing difficulties filling vacancies for 
information technology (IT) positions because of rapid growth in the demand 
for IT workers, high turnover, and the unique characteristics of IT work.. In 
response to the growing demand for IT workers, public and private education 
and training providers are expanding their offerings and public and private 
organizations are working to match jobseekers with IT job vacancies. To 
increase their success in meeting employers' and jobseekers' needs, these 
services must align more closely with employers' internal labor markets and 
tailor themselves to the unique characteristics of IT work and workers. 
Education and training providers must understand the specific enduring and 
perishable hard (technological) and soft knowledge and skills required for 
success in IT jobs. The consensus of the research is that successfully 
solving IT problems requires not just theoretical knowledge and abstract 
skills but also the ability to apply such knowledge and skills to the social 
and technical' context of the problem at hand. Working together to create 
internships for students and trainees could be the first step toward more 
sustained partnerships between IT employers and education and training 
providers . The regional training consortium is a promising model for creating 
sustainable partnerships to integrate work and learning. (Contains 37 
references.) (MN) 
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Abstract: Employers experience difficulties filling vacancies for Information 
Technology (IT) positions because of rapid growth in demand for IT workers, high 
turnover, and the unique characteristics of IT work. In response to growing demand for 
IT workers, public and private education and training providers are expanding their 
offerings. Both younger, full-time students and older adults working in other fields have 
enrolled in these programs, and many trainees and education providers receive state 
and/or federal financial assistance. Public and private organizations, including recruiting 
firms, professional associations, and state employment and training agencies are also 
working to match job-seekers with IT vacancies. These education, training, assessment, 
and job-matching services might be more successful in meeting employer’s and job- 
seeker’s needs if they were more closely aligned with employers’ internal labor markets 
and tailored to the unique characteristics of IT work and workers. 

Successfully solving IT problems requires more than theoretical knowledge or 
abstract skills. The solutions depend on the social and technical context of the problem at 
hand, and skills learned in a classroom or training program may not be directly applicable 
or transferable to that context. Instead, IT workers improve their ability to solve 
technological problems through their day-to-day experiences of working with technology, 
discussing problems with colleagues and customers, and reflecting on what works and 
what doesn’t. 

Experiential learning and job performance are difficult to measure. Other aspects 
of IT work, including rapidly-changing technology, frequent changes in projects or tasks, 
and shifts in project teams or entire organizations, make it extremely difficult to describe 
IT jobs. Lacking stable, clearly-defined job descriptions, few employers and recruiters 
use structured assessment methods when selecting employees. Instead, as a proxy 
measure of informal learning, recruiters often seek individuals with proven experience as 
well as training in a specific technical area. To obtain these experienced workers, 
employers and recruiters “poach” from other firms, fueling high turnover rates and 
increasing the problem of vacant IT positions. 

Aligning employment, training, and job-matching services more closely with the 
actual requirements of IT jobs requires increased integration of work and learning. 
Working together to create internships for students and trainees could be the first step 
toward more sustained partnerships between IT employers and education and training 
providers. Such partnerships have the potential to reduce vacancy rates both by yielding 
more employable graduates and by reducing turnover among current IT workers. The 
regional training consortium is a promising model for creating sustainable partnerships to 
integrate work and learning. 
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1 This article draws on National Research Council, Building a Workforce for the Information Economy 
(Washington, DC: National Research Council, 2001). However, the views expressed are those of the 
author alone and do not necessarily represent the views of the Committee on Workforce Needs in 
Information Technology, the National Research Council, or the National Academies. 
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